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danism had already lost its political ascendancy; while Hinduism was, if one or two powerful sects and tribal groups be exeepted, in a state of much confusion and disunion.
If it is reasonable to suppose that this religious prostration of India is nearly connected with its political misfortunes through many generations, then one can hardly avoid speculating on the consequences to be anticipated from its rapid restoration to substantial order and peace under the steady irresistible administration of the British.
It has been already observed that this strange multitude of gods and variety of rites among the Hindus may be imagined to represent the panorama of classic paganism. Eusebius of Ctesarea, in his book on the Theophaneia, gives a description of the lawless supernaturalism of the civilised world before the triumph of Christianity, which might almost apply word for word to India at the present day. He recites how the heathen made gods of the fruits of the earth, of their own base passions, and of animals; also how they published of certain men that " after undergoing a common mortality they became gods and demigods ; imagining that the divine essence moved about the sides of graves and among the monuments of the dead " ; how they made images of man and beast, and sacrificed to invisible demons; how their rites were shameful, and their offerings bloody. He goes on to denounce the philosophers, who, " by mere discovery of persuasive words, making no experiment even after the truth," pretended to discover the origin of all things, and "determined Eest to be the chief good"; while others